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as they pour aqueous vapor into dry air, as they demand plenty 
of light and air, and on this account many a room, otherwise dark 
and unwholesome, is well lighted and aired. One of the most 
powerful and important influences of cultivated plants yet re- 
mains to be noticed. Thrifty plants are always beautiful, and 
their growth and development always instructive and interest- 
ing ; and the constant presence of such objects in our homes is 
obviously of very great value. We learn to love a favorite plant, 
and its influence makes our lives gentler and less gross and ma- 
terial ; we may not always appreciate this effect, but it is ever 
acting and ever powerful. Hence, were there no appreciable phys- 
ical good to come from the groups of plants that are so com- 
monly seen in our windows, this moral benefit should make us 
encourage in every way their cultivation, and rejoice that it is 

already so general. 

* 

AN ANCIENT SCEPTRE. 

BY C. C. ABBOTT M. D. 

l/VTHILE the Indians were in undisturbed possession not only 
" " of the Atlantic coast of North America, but of a great part, 
if not the whole, of the interior, they were not politically one 
people, but divided into many tribes, some of these again being 
in league, as the Iroquois " nation." These political divisions 
and subdivisions indicate necessarily the prevalence of rank, and 
the authority of certain individuals over large and small commu- 
nities ; this again leads to the necessity of badges, or insignia of 
office. Now among the many relics of the red man that we 
gather from our fields there occur some specimens which would 
be veritable puzzles, were it not that we do know something of 
the past history of the Indians. Among these peculiar forms is 
that called here a sceptre (Figure 60). These vary much in out- 
line, yet preserve sufficient uniformity to warrant our classifying 
them as one form. 

In many archaeological works, and shorter essays on the relics 
of a circumscribed locality, this exclusively North American pat- 
tern is called a perforated ax, a term which for many reasons I 
believe to be entirely inapplicable ; for there has yet to be dis- 
covered a single specimen that is adapted to cutting any sub- 
stance as hard as wood. If any tool, it is a knife for skinning 
and allied uses ; but as an abundant supply of stone implements 
occur, the world over, that are known to be knives, hatchets, 
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adzes, and axes, it is beyond question that these perforated spec- 
imens of stone work are either simply ornaments or badges of 
office. My reasons for believing them to be the latter are, as 
already stated, their comparative rarity, the absence of all indi- 
cation of their having been put to any use whereby portions of the 
surface are worn or chipped off, and thirdly, that when found in 
graves they are associated with other elaborate relics, that of 
themselves give evidence of the rank of the person buried. 




(Fi« 60.) ANCIENT INDIAN SCEPTRE. 

The variation of form, too, may be mentioned as indicative of 
the ornamental or badge-like character of the implement, the 
shape of the " wings " never approaching a tool-like appearance, 
but varying in the direction of the fantastic, 1 so that many are 
miniature pickaxes, or double picks. On the other hand, the 
central tube may be quite long, and the broad " wings " give the 
specimen a heart-shaped outline. Such specimens, however, 
may really not be sceptres, but winged medicine tubes, that the 
Indian physician used in sucking or blowing away the disease 
afflicting his patient. 

The specimen here figured is doubly interesting, from the fact 
that one portion is scored with a series of notches about its mar- 
gin, which add, I consider, great weight to the suggestion that 
these implements are banner-stones, or badges. I prefer the 
term " sceptre." Marginal notches such as here shown in Fig- 
ure 60 are records of some one event, frequently repeated ; in 
this case, possibly of successful wars with a hostile tribe, or of 
the personal prowess of the owner of the badge. The additional 
ornamentation, simulating the veining of a leaf, too, may have 
some such meaning. 

1 Stevens's Flint Chips, American edition, page 506. 
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An interesting fact in relation to this form of Indian relic is 
that it is quite as characteristic of the Mound- Builders as of the 
Atlantic coast natives. As it is a peculiar form of stone imple- 
ment, and not one that is likely to occur with two widely sepa- 
rated and very different races, it argues a nearer relationship of 
the Mound-Builder and the Indian than is supposed by many to 
have existed. 

In the specimen here figured l we see a highly polished and 
nearly symmetrical worked stone, suggestive of no domestic use, 
and valueless as a weapon or hunting implement. Its whole ap- 
pearance indicates that a vast amount of labor has been expended 
upon it ; furthermore, it is quite elaborately ornamented. Again, 
the perforation shows that it was mounted upon a slender handle, 
and thus wielded it becomes intelligible as an indication of the 
superior rank of its possessor — possibly a veritable sceptre in 
the hands of a prehistoric American king. 



THE GREAT SALT LAKE IN FORMER TIMES. 

fTVHE Great Salt Lake of Utah was discovered in 1833 by 
-*- Captain Bonneville, although his account of it was not pub- 
lished until ten years later by Washington Irving in The Ad- 
ventures of Captain Bonneville, U. S. A., in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Far West. It was more fully described afterwards 
by Fremont and Stansbury, though but little light has been 
thrown upon the early history of the lake, until within a few 
years. In his report on the geology of Wyoming and contiguous 
Territories, for 1870, Dr. F. V. Hayden thus describes the lake 
beds and appearance of Great Salt Lake in the Quaternary 
Period : — 

" If now we pass to what may be called for convenience the 
quaternary period, or the one that gradually merges into the 
present, we shall find that it presents geological features of no 
ordinary interest. In descending the Weber Valley, after we 
emerge from the canon of the Wahsatch range into the open val- 
ley of Salt Lake, we observe on either side thick beds of sand 
and arenaceous clays, which must have been deposited in the 
quiet waters of a lake. In the valley of Salt Lake, and espe- 
cially in that of the Weber River, these drift deposits possess a 

1 This specimen was found by Prof. S. S. Haldeman, in an island in the Susque- 
hanna River, Pennsylvania. The illustration is a reproduction of a pen-sketch, in a 
letter to the author, referring to Indian relics found in Pennsylvania. 



